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HE METRO- 
POLITAN MU- 
SEUM OF ART 
has placed on 
exhibition twen- 
ty-nine paint- 
ings, all old mas- 
ters, loaned by 
Mr. Morgan and a portrait of Mr. 
Morgan by Baca-Flor. This portrait 
Mr. Morgan has presented to the Mu- 
seum to which he has been a Maecenas 
in the truest sense of that much-abus- 
ed word — his loans and gifts having 
been made in an unostentatious, al- 
most matter-of-course way, and with- 
out the least heralding, save such an- 
nouncement as was needed to let the 
public know the further opportunities 
offered it through the liberality of the 
Museum's president. 

Bryson Burroughs, Curator of 
Paintings at the Museum, contributes 
the article on the Morgan pictures to 
the "Bulletin." Besides being Cura- 
tor, Mr. Burroughs is a well-known 
artist, and while he very properly 
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avoids technicalities and enthusiasms 
in his article, one may read between 
the lines the painter's admiration for 
the twenty-nine paintings loaned by 
Mr. Morgan. These pictures have 
been sent from London to the Museum 
and are now on exhibition in the Gal- 
lery of Loan Exhibitions. With the 
exception of The "Colonna Raphael," 
which comes from the National Gal- 
lery where it has been lent, the paint- 
ings are from Mr. Morgan's London 
house. The "Colonna Raphael," as 
it is called, or more properly the "Ma- 
donna di Sant' Antonio," was ordered 
by the nuns of the Convent of Saint 
Anthony of Padua at Perugia. It was 
painted in that city. Begun in 1 504, 
it was not completed until after the 
artist made his memorable visit to 
Florence where he came in contact for 
the first time with the masterpieces of 
Florentine art — the journey which had 
such a far-reaching effect on his own 
production and on the future of the 
development of painting. This work 
and the "Ansidei Madonna" (now in 
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the National Gallery) were finished 
after his return in i5o5, but neither 
shows to a noticeable extent the re- 
sult of new influences. The picture is 
Umbrian in its composition as well as 
in its expression. The Virgin sits on a 
raised throne backed with a cloth of 
crimson and gold and under a circular 
canopy and green hangings. The 
Child sits on her knee, fully dressed 
in a white tunic, and blesses the In- 
fant Saint John, who wears a garment 
of camel skin and a tunic. They are 
clothed, Vasari said, so that the nuns 
had not to look on the nakedness of 
little children. "The Infant Christ is 
on the lap of the Virgin and is fully 
clothed, as it pleased those simple and 
pious ladies that he should be." At the 
left of the Virgin are Saint Anne and 
Saint Peter; at the right, Saint Rosa- 
lia and Saint Paul. In the lunette 
above is God the Father blessing, with 
an adoring angel and a cherub's head 
on either side. The altarpiece had 
originally a predella of five panels; 
Saint Francis and Saint Anthony of 
Padua (now in the Dulwich Gallery) 
were at the ends and between them in 
the order named were The Agony in 
the Garden (owned by Lady Burdett- 
Coutts), Christ bearing the Cross (the 
property of Lord Windsor), and the 
Pieta (belonging to Mrs. John L. Gard- 
ner, of Boston). 

The altarpiece, with the exception 
of the predella, was sold by the nuns 
in 1677 to one Antonio Bigazzini and 
soon after came into the possession of 
the Colonna family at Rome, where it 
remained until 1802, when it became 
the property of Francis I, King of the 
two Sicilies. When Francis II (to 
whom it passed) was dethroned in 



i860, the Raphael was taken by him 
to Spain. In 1870 it was sent to Paris 
and exhibited at the Louvre, as there 
was question of its purchase by the 
French Government. The plan was 
frustrated by the Franco-Prussian 
War. Afterward it was lent to the 
South Kensington Museum, and more 
or less openly offered for sale. After 
the death of Francis II in 1894 it was 
bought by Martin Colnaghi, who in 
turn sold it to Charles Sedelmeyer, 
from whom Mr. Morgan bought it in 
1901. 

A writer in the "New York Sun," 
December 11, 191 2, refers to this pic- 
ture as the most important ever 
brought to America. That it truly is, 
and also one of the two or three great- 
est that have come on the market with- 
in a generation. A great and monu- 
mental work by one to whom the ages 
have accorded the highest fame is 
bound to be so considered despite a 
certain fashionable disfavor which the 
artist undergoes at the moment. 
Every writer of any note on Raphael 
has commented upon this picture and 
its bibliography would fill many pages. 

"Anne of Austria," by Rubens. 
Anne, the daughter of Philip III of 
Spain, was born in 1601 . She married 
Louis XIII of France in i6i5. At her 
husband's death in 1648, she was pro- 
claimed Regent during the minority 
of her son, Louis XIV. The picture 
belonged to the Dukes of Marlbor- 
ough and Blenheim, It is of the paint- 
er s early period. 

"The CardinaL Infant Ferdinand," 
by Rubens. Ferdinand of Austria was 
the brother of Anne. Born in 1609, 
he was created Cardinal in 1619 and 
was governor of the Netherlands from 
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1634 until his death in 1641 . Accord- 
ing to an inscription on the original 
stretcher this picture was bought by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1771 for 100 
guineas. It is painted in the artist's 
most brilliant manner, and is a later 
work than the foregoing. 

"Portraits of a Genoese Lady and 
Child," by Van Dijck. The lady repre- 
sented is believed to be the Marquise 
de Spinola, the wife of Lucas Spinola. 
Van Dijck visited Genoa in 1623, stay- 
ing several years in that city. He was 
one of the few Flemish painters who 
were benefited by the study of the 
Italians. This picture is an example 
of the manner in which he was able to 
assimilate certain of their great quali- 
ties, notably the depth and richness of 
the color of Titian. 

"Earl of Warwick," by Van Dijck. 
Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick, 
was the eldest son of Robert, Lord 
Rich (created Earl of Warwick in 161 8), 
and his wife, Penelope Devereux, the 
Stella of Sir Philip Sydney's poems. 
He was one of the Council of the New 
England Company and was closely 
associated with the founding of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. He was 
Lord High Admiral in 1643, joined 
the Puritan party, and was one of its 
ardent adherents during the Civil 
War. This portrait was painted about 
1637, when Van Dijck was at the 
height of his English success. On 
comparing it with the portrait of the 
Genoese lady and child, painted about 
ten years before, the changes are evi- 
dent which took place in the artist's 
style during his English visit. 

Nicolaes Ruts, by Rembrandt. The 
title of the picture comes from an in- 
scription on a drawing by A. Delfos, 



now in the collection of Dr. C. W. J. 
Pape at the Hague: "Het portrait van 
Nicholaas Ruts levens groot door Rem- 
brandt van Rijn i632 A. Delfos 1799 
thansbij den Heer Joost Romswinckel 
te Leiden. " This painting was in the 
collectionof King William II of Holland 
in i85o. It is already known here, 
having been shown at the Hudson- 
Fulton Exhibition at the Museum. 

"The Water-mill," the so-called 
"Trevor Landscape," by Hobbema. 
Its familiar name comes from that of 
its first recorded owner, Baron Tre- 
vor (1701-1783). The figures of the 
man and woman and the cow are by 
Adrian van de Velde. 

"The Holford Landscape," by Hob- 
bema. This picture is entirely by the 
hand of Hobbema, including the fig- 
ures, and is one of his most famous 
productions. Its name comes from 
its one-time owner, R. S. Holford. 
Both of these landscapes formed part 
of the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. 

"The Infanta Maria Theresa," by 
Velasquez. Maria Theresa was the 
daughter of Philip IV and Isabel de 
Bourbon. She was born in i638, 
married to Louis XIV in 1660, and 
died in i683. It was while attending 
Philip at the conference at Irun in 
1660 which led to the marriage that 
Velasquez was taken with the illness 
from the effects of which he died a 
short time afterward. The portrait 
was painted during the last decade of 
his life, early in the fifties, one would 
say, judging from the apparent age of 
the sitter, as she seems scarely ten 
years old. 

"Portrait of a Child," by an un- 
known Artist. Spanish School. So 
far as I know, no agreement has been 
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reached as to the authorship of this 
charming portrait. There is a date 
on the floor, 164-. 

"Madame de Pompadour, " by Carle 
Van Loo. Jeanne Antoinette Poisson 
was born in Paris in 1721, and mar- 
ried to C. C. Borromee le Normant 
in 1741. In 1745 she was installed at 
Versailles as the mistress of Louis XV 
with the title of Marquise de Pompa- 
dour. The portrait was painted in 
1750, and belonged to Abel Francois 
Poisson, Marquis de Marigny, the 
the brother of the sitter, and was sold 
at auction in 1782 for 144 livres. The 
Marquise is represented in a pretend- 
ed rustic costume, and holding a bas- 
ket of flowers. The engraving by 
Anselin after this picture was called 
"La Belle Jardiniere." The portrait 
shows a woman past her youth, and 
notwithstanding the painter's evi- 
dent flattery the face is that of one 
who tries to hide the effects of age. 
The features are undecided, as is the 
case in so many portraits of this lady. 
Even La Tour in the completed por- 
traits has left no convincing likeness 
of her. 

' 'Madame de Mondonville," by Mau- 
rice Quentin de la Tour. Madame de 
Mondonville was born in 1708 and 
married Jean Joseph Cassanea de 
Mondonville, the superintendent of 
music at the chapel of Versailles. Ra- 
meau dedicated to her one of his pieces 
en concej-t. In the portrait she leans 
on a clavichord and the book of music 
back of her is inscribed, Pieces de 
Clavecin de Madame de Mondonville. 
The picture comes from the collection 
of M. Endoxe Marcille, a connoisseur 
of the last century, who with the de 
Goncourts and a few others, interested 



himself in the then despised art of the 
eighteenth century. The reputation 
of La Tour has grown steadily since 
that time until to-day he is acknowl- 
edged as one of the world's great por- 
trait painters. His subjects never 
seem to sit for their portraits. They 
laugh or talk quite unconscious of the 
fact that they are being painted, and 
in La Tour's pictures these momenta- 
ry expressions are never .tiresome, as 
they so often are elsewhere. De 
Goncourt has said of him that his 
work is a magic mirror in which the 
dead are brought to life. The por- 
trait of Madame de Mondonville is 
painted in pastel. It was one of the 
eighteen exhibits of La Tour at the 
Salon of 1753- 

"La Devideuse," by J. B. Greuze. 
This picture was exhibited at the Sa- 
lon of 1759 under the caption "La 
Devideuse appartenant a M. le Mar- 
quis de Bandol." At one time it 
formed part of the noted collection of 
Monsieur La Live de Jully. 

"Mademoiselle Helvetius, later 
Comtesse de Mun,"by F. H. Drouais. 
She was Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter 
of Claude Adrian Helvetius, the auth- 
or of a once famous philosophical 
treatise, De I'Esprit. The picture was 
acquired from the Marquis de Mun, 
the great grandson of the sitter. 

"Marquise de Laborde," by Vigee- 
Lebrun. Madame de Laborde was 
the wife of the celebrated banker of 
Louis XIV, who was guillotined in 
Paris in 1794. This picture was paint- 
ed in 1775. 

"The Duchess of Devonshire," by 
Gainsborough. The subject of the 
picture is Georgiana, eldest child of 
John, first Earl Spencer, and was the 
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wife of "William, fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire. She was born in 1757 and died 
in 1806. The picture was painted 
about 1787. Its early history is un- 
certain. After having been supposed- 
ly lost, it was discovered by a picture 
dealer in 1 84 1. Originally a full-length, 
it had been cut down by its owner to fit 
a space over a mantelpiece. The story 
of the theft of the picture and its re- 
covery is too well known to repeat. 

"Mrs. Tennant," by Gainsborough. 
Mary, the daughter of Rev. John 
Wylde, was the wife of William Ten- 
nant. She died in 1798. Her por- 
trait was painted by Gainsborough 
about 1786. Mr. Morgan purchased 
the picture from Major C. R. Tennant, 
a descendant of the sitter. 

"Lady Gideon," by Gainsborough. 
She was Mary Morrow, who was born 
in 1 743 and married Sir Sampson Gid- 
eon in 1766, about which time this 
picture was painted. 

"Lady Betty Delme and her Chil- 
dren," by Reynolds. Lady Delme be- 
fore her marriage was Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of Henry, fourth 
Earl of Carlisle. She was born in 
1 747 and married Peter Delme in 1 769. 
The children are John and Emelius 
Henry, born in 1772 and 1774. The 
work was painted in 1777 and remain- 
ed at Cams near Fareham, until sold 
in 1894 at Christie's by order of Hen- 
ry Delme. 

"Duchess of Gloucester," by Rey- 
nolds. Mary Walpole, Countess of 
Waldegrave, afterwards Duchess of 
Gloucester, was born in 1786. This 
portrait was painted about 1 764, after 
the death of Earl Waldegrave, and 
Walpole comments on "the picture 
of the fair widow leaning her head on 



her hand and looking upward as if for 
consolation and strength." This ex- 
plains the intention of the rather the- 
atrical pose. 

"Mrs. Scott Jackson (Lady Brough- 
ton)," by Romney. The sitter was 
Mary Keating, who married Thomas 
Scott Jackson. Three years after 
his death, which occurred in 1791, 
she became the wife of Rev. Sir 
Thomas Broughton, Bart. Romney's 
diary mentions sittings for this pic- 
ture in 1784, and at the end of his 
ledger is this entry: "Lady Brough- 
ton W. L. [whole length] cleaned and 
varnished and sent to Oulton Park." 
Lady Broughton's daughter by her 
first marriage and sole heiress, Maria, 
was married to Sir J. G. Egerton of 
Oulton Park, and from her descen- 
dants the picture was acquired. 

"A Lady Ironing," by Henry and 
George Morland. In the catalogue 
of the Morland Gallery, which was 
sold by its owner, Charles Chatfield, 
in 1807, this picture is entered as fol- 
lows: "Woman Ironing. The admir- 
ers of [George] Morland will feel a 
particular interest in this portrait 
commenced by his father and finished 
by himself, etc." The picture was 
bought by Abraham Henry Chambers 
and remained in the possession of his 
family until sold at Christie's in 1897. 

"The Topham Family," by John 
Russell. The lady is Mrs. Wells, the 
actress, and the three girls are her 
daughters by Edward Topham, the 
playwriter and journalist. A portrait 
of Mrs. Wells by Romney was in the 
Marquand Collection and was sold in 
New York in 1908, to James Henry 
Smith. 

"The Godsal Children," called 
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"The Setting Sun," by Hoppner. The 
subjects were the three children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Godsal of Iscoyd Park 
near Whitechurch, FHntshire. The 
work was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1789 as Portraits of a Young 
Lady and Two Children. A first state 
of a mezzotint engraved by Young in 
1790 sold at Christie's in 1901 for 220 
guineas, probably three times what 
Hoppner received for the original 
painting. 

"Lady Maitland," by Raeburn. 
Lady Maitland was Catharine Connor. 
She was married in 1804 to Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Frederick Lewis Maitland, 
who was captain of the Bellerophon 
when Napoleon surrendered on board 
that ship in i8i5. The picture was 
painted about 181 7. 

"Miss Rose (Mrs. Bell)," by Rae- 
burn. The sitter was Isabella Rose, 
who afterward married George Bell, 
M. D. The portrait was painted in 
1801 or 1802. 

"Miss Farren (Countess of Derby)" 
by Lawrence. Elizabeth Farren. a 
popular actress, was born about 1759. 
She retired from the stage in 1797 
when she married Edward, twelfth 
Earl of Derby. Lawrence made the 
portrait in 1 790, when he was twenty- 
one years old, and received 100 guin- 
eas for it. The picture was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in the same 
year, No. 171, as Portrait of an Ac- 
tress. It was the artist's first success 
and remains one of his most famous 
works. A stipple engraving of the 

THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS has long been known for 
its remarkable collection of Chinese 
and Japanese art objects. The bulk of 



picture sold in May, 191 1, for £5oo. 

"A Scene on the River Stour," by 
Constable . The picture is dated 1 8 1 9 
and was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition of that year. A small 
finished study for it is the property of 
the Boston Museum. 

"The Depositing of Giovanni Bel- 
lini's Three Pictures in the Church of 
the Redentore, Venice," by Turner. 
Thesubjectis presumably imaginative, 
as no such occurrence is mentioned 
by Vasari. The three pictures por- 
trayed are still in the Sacristy of the 
Ghiesa del Redentore at Venice, but 
their attribution to Bellini has been 
severally questioned. Turner exhib- 
ited this painting in the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1841. 

In the division of classical antiqui- 
ties there are gifts from Mr. John 
Marshall, Mr. Elia Volpi and Mr. A. 
Sambon. Mrs. J. E. Childs has pre- 
sented an Egyptian alabaster statuette 
group and Messrs. Duveen Brothers 
a large panel in Sixteenth Century 
German stained glass. A French 
clock, about 1780, comes by bequest 
of Horatio C. Kretchmar. Mr. V. 
Everit Macy has given a "Portrait of 
Sons of the Artist" by Albert Herter, 
and the late Charles Schreyvogel's 
"My Bunkie" has been given through 
Mr. Joseph S. Isidor, by friends of the 
artist and subscription. Mr. Edward 
Robinson has donated six carved 
wood frames, French, eighteenth 
century. 



this splendid collection was formed at 
an auspicious moment when the Japa- 
nese, suddenly sensitive to Western 
ideas, for a time looked down upon art 
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objects as an expression of weakness 
and were ready to part with them. Dr. 
W. S. Bigelow, Mr. E. F. Fenelosaand 
Dr. Edward S. Morse devoted them- 
selves to a systematic course of study 
and collections ; and at a time when Eu- 
rope hardly had begun to take the Ori- 
ental arts seriously. Dr. Bigelow's gift 
to the Museum alone comprised 59,839 
objects covering the whole range of 
Far-Eastern art, among them no less 
than 3,634 Chinese and Japanese 
paintings, 20,000 prints and 25, 000 
drawings. The Fenelosa collection 
was bought and presented to the Mu- 
seum by Dr. Charles Goddard Weld; 
and, besides Professor Morse's gift, 
the Museum received from Dr. Den- 
nan W. Ross, by gift, much of his col- 
lection. 

In June, 1910, The Lotus contained 
a most exquisite chapter on flowers, 
or rather a review of the chapter on 
flowers in Okakura Kakuzo's book en- 
titled "The Book of Tea, " to which the 
editor's attention had been drawn by 
John La Farge. It is Mr. Kakuzo who 
writes, with scholarship and taste, in 
the Bulletin of the Boston Museum on 
the many important acquisitions that 
have recently been made to that Mu- 
seum's already great collection of Chi- 
nese and Japanese art objects. 

The unexpected Revolution, which, 
since last year, proposes to transform 
the most ancient of empires into the 
newest among republics, has been 
considered as the inevitable precursor 
of a dispersion of art-treasures in 
China. Naturally, therefore, in Pe- 
king and elsewhere an array of collec- 
tors and agents of various nationalities 
is to be found, all eager to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 



It may be that sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed for the stress of civil 
disturbances to tell on the nation at 
large. But it is, at all events, curious 
to note that, except in the case of the 
Manchu aristocracy, no great displace- 
ments of important collections have so 
far taken place. The objects which 
have come into the market since the 
Revolution present no notable differ- 
ence of quality from those which were 
accessible to foreign purchasers dur- 
ing the recent years of increasing de- 
mand which preceded the downfall of 
the Manchu Dynasty. The tendency 
of wealthy Celestials is rather to se- 
crete their art-treasures more than 
ever through fear of spoliation in these 
days of disorder and unrest. 

Thanks to the interest taken by the 
Western world in the subject, China 
knows the value of her ancient art. 
Some years before the outbreak of the 
present Revolution, the Imperialau- 
thorities had even begun to formulate 
measures for the protection of her art- 
monuments, and each local officer was 
required to make a catalogue of all ob- 
jects of historic and artistic interest in 
his jurisdiction. A monthly art-journal 
was published in Shanghai by native 
experts, thus bringing to light the 
principal treasures of private collec- 
tions in different parts of the empire. 
A general interest in the study and 
preservation of art has been awaken- 
ed, and even during the short civil war 
waged on the Yang-tse Kiang last 
autumn, the Southern generals are 
said to have stationed troops to guard 
collections of importance against pil- 
lagers. 

The Revolution thus far has been 
accomplished with but little blood- 
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shed, considering the magnitude of 
the enterprise; and the sphere of dis- 
turbance has been kept within a com- 
paratively hmited area. The Chinese 
collectors appear not yet to have felt 
any great curtailment of their finan- 
cial resources; and some are actually 
known to have purchased at high 
prices objects which the Manchu no- 
bility had placed in the market, for it 
is the Manchus, their dynasty over- 
thrown, on whom falls the dire shad- 
ow of the Revolution. Bereft of their 
revenues, it is they who have begun to 
dispense with their luxuries and dis- 
perse their art collections, and it is 
from them that most of the fine pieces 
in the present special exhibitions in 
the Boston Museum were acquired. 

The Manchurian sovereigns were 
great patrons of art and letters. When 
they came to rule over China they 
found the native scholarship permeat- 
ed by a new archeeological movement 
which had arisen toward the close of 
the preceding Ming Dynasty, and to 
this movement they gave every en- 
couragement. The accomplished 
K'ien-lung (lySG-iygS), the third Man- 
churian emperor to ascend the Chi- 
nese throne, a Louis XIV of the East, 
was a connoisseur himself and one 
who made use of all the resources and 
prerogatives of an Imperial collector. 
His example was followed by the Man- 
churian princes and ministers, who 
are known to have secured specimens 
often by unscrupulous means; for 
even in China collectors have no con- 
sciences. The last great representative 
of the Manchu collectors may be said 
to have been the late lamented Tuan 
Fang, famous for his collection of an- 
cient bronzes, who was assassinated 



last year in Sz'chuen. Many will re- 
member this enlightened and delight- 
ful mandarin when he journeyed on a 
mission to Europe and America. He 
had nearly completed, at his, private 
expense, the building of an Art Mu- 
seum in Peking, the first institution 
of its kind worthy of the name in 
China, when he fell one of the first 
victims of the Revolution. 

Visitors to Peking during the past 
spring must have noticed with emo- 
tion the palace of a certain prince of 
the blood presenting the ghastly 
spectacle of an auction room. Many 
a noble family is in the same sad 
plight, and it is owing to these cir- 
cumstances that many historic pieces 
have come to us. It should, however, 
always be remembered that the astute 
Celestial art-dealers are heralding 
their own merchandise as coming 
from the collections of these fallen 
nobles. Already collectors in the West 
must have found, to their cost, many 
spurious objects of Japanese art bear- 
ing the Tokugawa crest or purposing 
to come from the collections of famous 
daimios and temples, and it is likewise 
probable that for some years to come 
the world will be flooded with Chinese 
Imperial pieces of dubious nature. 
The Chinese experts may be trusted 
to have critical knowledge of their own 
branches of art, and unless we can of- 
fer a stronger inducement, it is likely 
that things of real significance will re- 
main in Chinese hands. 

It would be a bold person indeed 
who, in the present state of research, 
should pose as an authority on the an- 
cient pictorial art of China. The mass 
of literature through which the stu- 
dent has to wade in approaching the 
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subject is a source of mere bewilder- 
ment, inasmuch as no galleries or mu- 
seums are available to him, in China 
itself, for comparative inquiry, and he 
thus has no means of access to the ac- 
tual paintings to v^^hich reference may 
be made. Such epithets as "the hid- 
den treasures," or "the secretly ap- 
preciated thing," which are applied by 
the Chinese to their masterpieces, well 
express the difficulty of approach to 
rare works of art. The reason for this 
dread of publicity is to be found in the 
fact that there was always a possibil- 
ity of important objects being "bor- 
rowed" by a powerful mandarin or 
even requisitioned by the Emperor 
himself if their whereabouts became 
known. 

Fewof those who request a Chinese 
gentlemen of the old type to show his 
pictures have any conception of what 
a great favor they are asking. It is not 
only the trouble given to the host in 
unpacking and repacking his objects, 
but also the etiquette which he has 
to observe in submitting any art-ob- 
ject to the inspection of a guest. A 
small number of pieces will be shown 
in the course of an afternoon mostly 
spent in dining and exchanging courte- 
ous sentiments. To "do" a large col- 
lection requires a series of appoint- 
ments and an infinity of patience. 
Similar conditions obtained in Japan 
before she learned from the West that 
human life is short. 

Japan is the only place where the 
study of the historic sequence of Chi- 
nese painting is possible. In the early 
Buddhist school, for instance, and in 
some others, her art furnishes almost 
the only clue to that splendid period 
of the Tang and Sung, whose tradi- 



tions were apparently lost in the land 
of their birth. But we must not forget 
that however rich Japan may be in the 
accumulated wealth of Chinese Art, 
her treasures by no means represent 
the whole of the mighty art-move- 
ments which took place on the conti- 
nent itself. The few specimens of high 
workmanship which have come to 
light of late years are revelations in 
this respect, conveying a delightful 
promise for the future; and we earn- 
estly hope that with the co-operation 
of native collectors the world may 
once more feast on the glory of early 
Chinese paintings. 

Among the paintings in the new ac- 
quisition of the Boston Museum is a 
celebrated album of Old Masters from 
the collection of a Manchu nobleman, 
the Hon. Ching Hsien, son of a noted 
Cabinet minister who held many vice- 
royal posts. It was owned by and bears 
the inscription of Yuen Yuen, a scholar 
and expert of the eighteenth century, 
and is quite as interesting as the fam- 
ous album owned by Marquis Kuroda 
of Tokyo, if not more so. Taking the 
paintings in this album in sequence of 
age there are: "A Mongol Horseman," 
by Hu Hwai; "Children at Play," by 
Chou Wen-shu; "Princess Wen Fei 
Returning from Exile," by Ku Te- 
ch'ien, — all dating from the five dynas- 
ties, a period just preceding the Sung; 
a "Snowscape," by Fan Kuan (early 
Sung) ; a "River Scene," by Hsia Kuei ; 
"The Return from a Village Festival," 
by Li Tang (both later Sung) ; " A Drag- 
on Boat," by Wan Chen-p'eng, and 
other fine pieces of the Sung and Yuan 
periods with no special ascriptions. 
The album also contains a Sung Em- 
broidery, writing by two Sung Emper- 
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ors and a Yuan scholar, and some 
specimens of Tang paper. The work- 
manship throughout is exquisite, and 
though the attributions are not to be 
accepted blindly they carry the weight 
of a traditional criticism which has ob- 
tained for ages and must therefore be 
respected. The early masters did not 
always sign their paintings, and it is 
from such traditions as these that we 
must recover their identity. 

Another masterpiece from Mr. 
Ching's collection is a Landscape Roll, 
signed by Tung Yuan, who lived in the 
latter part of the tenth century and 
holds an important position as one of 
the formulators of the Sung landscape 
style which had developed from the 
back-ground treatment of figure-pic- 
tures, but had not attained its full im- 
portance as an independent branch of 
painting until his time. The previous 
style was more or less influenced by 
the Buddhist school, and its problems 
were more those of line and color than 
of value and atmosphere. Tung Yuan, 
who was a Southerner by birth, is said 
to have been the first to depict the 
landscape of the Yang-tse Kiang val- 
ley, with its play of mist and other at- 
mospheric effect. In this picture we 
see beginning that treatment of trees 
and rocks which became the founda- 
tion of later landscape methods, and 
one can find, in solution as it were, 
the elements which differentiate later 
into the so-called Northern and South- 
ern schools. A comparison of this roll 
with a delicate snowscape attributed 
to Li Ch'ing, an artist who preceded 
Tung Yuan by some decades, will 
show the great change which the latter 
achieved. The conception and beauty 
of the two are of totally different kinds. 



Li Ch'ing still has the T'ang tradition 
behind him, and this work reminds 
one of the beautiful back-grounds in 
some of the early Buddhist paintings. 
It bears the seal of ownership of one 
of the Sung Emperors. 

Not less important is the "Bamboo 
Garden," by Li Wei, from Mr. Ching's 
collection, — a piece mentioned in the 
catalogue of the Emperor Hwui Tsung 
of Sung; the artist himself having been 
a son-in-law of the Emperor Jan Tsung 
( 1 2o3- 1 260) . It is a monochrome of ex- 
quisite feeling. 

In the Tao-lien-t'u, "Preparing the 
New Silk," we have a remarkable 
specimen by the Emperor Hwui Tsung 
himself, who reigned at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. He was a 
great artist, unfortunately born to be 
a ruler at a period when the power of 
the Sung Dynasty was waning, and 
ended his days in exile, a prisoner 
among the Tartars. In this roll we are 
face to face with the genius which 
makes Hwui Tsung the prince among 
painters. It bears the seal of the Kin 
Tartar Emperor, and is in a state of 
wonderful preservation, disclosing the 
color-scheme in all its freshness. The 
scene depicted is that of ladies prepar- 
ing the new silk by pounding with 
pestles and ironing. The design is said 
to have been copied from a T'ang mas- 
ter, which is not impossible, — judging 
from the costumes worn by the figures. 

From the same collection comes 
"The Harp Player," by Kiu Ying of the 
Ming Dynasty, which shows the delicate 
feeling for which the artist was noted. 
This well-authenticated specimen will 
rectify the ordinary conception in re- 
gard to this artist, due to the innumera- 
ble forgeries passing under his name. 
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The Putai (Hotei) is a Ming picture, 
dated i5o2, and evidently a temple of- 
fering. Putai is a fat Chinese monk 
with a large cotton bag, familiar to 
Far Eastern art, who is supposed to 
be an avatar of the Maitreya. In this 
strong picture we well see the surviv- 
al of Sung tradition at so late a date. 

The Chinese were evidently past 
masters of the art of casting in bronze 
from a very early period. To the Chou 
Dynasty, a thousand years before the 
Christian era, can without doubt be 
assigned bronzes of a perfection in 
form and workmanship which denotes 
a high development of the art in the 
previous dynasties. 

Chinese scholarship loves to make a 
sharp distinction between the antique 
and the later bronzes. The antique, for 
them, comprises all works dating from 
the earliest times to the end of the Han 
Dynasty (third century A. D.); the later 
bronzes are those made during the 
T'ang Dynasty (seventh century) and 
thereafter down to our own times. In- 
deed, this classification is a logical con- 
sequence of the differences in art and 
life which separate the classic China 
from the modern, for, with the advent 
of the fourth century. Buddhism began 
strongly to impose Indian ideals on 
China and ultimately modified the en- 
tire course of her artistic impulses. 
Native scholars are apathetic to later 
bronzes ; to them bronzes mean the an- 
tique, and they adore the antique not 
only for its excellence, but also for the 
fact that it includes the few remaining 
landmarks of their own classic age, re- 
minding them of their ancestral rituals 
with all the aroma of Confucian ideals. 

Chinese collectors, among them em- 
perors themselves, have, since the 



Sung Dynasty, vied with each other in 
securing antique bronzes. The active 
interest in archaeology and epigraphy 
during the Manchu Dynasty has so 
furthered this craving for ancestral 
pieces that collections disperse only to 
become parts of other collections. The 
Boston Museum is fortunate in being 
able to add to its already important 
series the magnificent pieces which 
were owned by the late Shing Pai-hsi, 
a well-known Manchu mandarin and 
collector. One of these is a Tsun, a 
sacrificial vessel for holding fragrant 
wine. It is beaker-shaped, with a flar- 
ing top, four vertical flanges subdivid- 
ing three transverse bands and deco- 
rated with the so-called t'ao-t'ieh mon- 
ster design. The date of this piece is 
certainly early Chou (1000 B. C.) and 
possibly earlier. The Museum has ac- 
quired also a bronze dagger of the 
Chou Dynasty, formerly owned by 
Weng Fang-kang, a famous archaeolo- 
gist of the eighteenth century; and a 
cross-bow apparatus, said to be from 
the same collection, is perhaps of the 
fourth century, — a unique object with 
gold inlay representing a hunting 
scene. 

Ancient jades command, among 
Chinese connoisseurs, a veneration 
similar to that called forth by antique 
bronzes, for it is by means of such im- 
perishable materials that they can re- 
construct and reverence their own 
classic civiHzation. The objects are 
mostly things used in religious cere- 
monies or as insignia of office, so that 
for ages jade has been associated with 
impressions of dignity and refinement. 
The Confucian mind saw in its gentle- 
ness to the touch combined with its 
tenacity and strength, quahties which 
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characterize true manhood ; and in its 
exquisite resonance was heard the 
spirit of music whose essence lay in 
knowing how to come to an end. 
Poetry entwined many tender senti- 
ments around the jade that endeared 
it to the Celestials. 

The Pi, a thin disc perforated 
through its centre ; the Kuei, a hachet- 
shaped implement ; the Tsung, a hol- 
low cylinder with a square exterior, — 
all of them marks of sovereignty or 
lordship and also used in the worship 
of Heaven, Earth, Mountains, and 
Rivers, — have to us the look of sur- 
vivals of stone weapons and utensils of 
a primitive age, which, as heirlooms of 
the early Chinese, may have attained 
their inner significance and became 
crystallized in these jade forms. We 
are yet in the dark as to their real ori- 
gin, and the Chinese archaeologists 
themselves have committed many 
blunders in explaining their nomen- 
clature and meaning. It is but recent- 
ly, thanks to the researches of WuTa- 
ch'eng, that we have attained to a more 
intelligent exposition of the subject. 

The acquisition of nearly eighty 
pieces by the Boston Museum imports 
much to the student. The exquisite 
nature of the original rnaterial, en- 
hanced by a variation of color brought 
about during twenty or thirty centu- 
ries of oxidation, makes them objects 
of irresistible attraction to all lovers of 
the beautiful. In fact, confronted with 
the dignity and tone of the antique, the 
modern jades, in spite of their wonder- 
ful workmanship, seem to be robbed 
of their splendor. 

In addition to the jades there are 
now on exhibition in the Museum 
several pieces of interesting terra-cotta 



and pottery. A set of six carved stone 
seals was also the property of Shing 
Pai-hsi. The material is T'ien-huang 
stone, a translucent, ambre-colored 
mineral (possibly steatite?) highly 
prized by the Chinese and carved by 
noted artists of the Ming and early 
Manchu Dynasties. They are another 
instance of the desire of Chinese schol- 
ars to associate the beautiful with all 
that pertains to chirography. 

Among the Japanese objects recent- 
ly acquired by the Boston Museum is 
one of supreme importance : the statue 
of Kwannon of the Tempyo period. 
The Tempyo era (eighth century) was 
one of the greatest periods of Japanese 
Buddhist sculpture: an age from 
whose intense religious fervor result- 
ed many monumental statues, of 
which the well-known colossal bronze 
Buddha at Nara is an example. The 
style of the Boston specimen reflects, 
as all the contemporary sculpture 
does, the best inspiration of T'ang Art, 
but with a charm and tenderness es- 
sentially Japanese. The concept is to- 
tally different from the Greek, being 
an abstract and idealistic representa- 
tion of the divine — a special character- 
istic of Eastern religious art. 

The name of the sculptor is unfor- 
tunately unknown, as is the case with 
most of the artists of this early period ; 
but Mr. Kakuzo thinks we may not be 
far wrong in attributing it to one of the 
Daianji school working in the middle 
of the eighth century. It is carved, 
with the exception of the arms, which 
are of a later date, out of a single, 
solid block of wood, — the process of 
joining together pieces of wood for a 
statue being a later development. 
"We are not aware," writes Mr. Ka- 
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kuzo, "that any Japanese wooden 
sculpture of this age and of this qual- 
ity has yet come to the West, and it 
was by a rare chance that we were en- 
abled to acquire this example. In any 

THE MUSEUM OF THE BROOK- 
LYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES has in one of its galleries 
the portrait of Whistler by Boldini. 
This portrait is mentioned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell in their biography of the 
artist as having been painted in 1897, 
and as having been exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, where it took 
the medal of honor in the Italian Sec- 
tion. It was presented to the Mu- 
seum by its President, Mr. A. Augustus 
Healy. As a portrait it is quite as re- 
markable as the genius it represents. 

Whistler s figure is life size (canvas - 
67 X 37 inches), seated on a chair which 
is turned sideways, and holding a high 
hat on his knee, with a black overcoat 
on the left arm. The right arm rests on 
the back of the chair, with the hand 
supporting the forehead. The face is 
at once Mephistophelian and kindly in 
expression, half smiling and vibrant as 
though with the utterance of some 
pungent epigram, although a trace of 
bitterness and sadness lurks beneath 
the smile, especially in the expression 
of the eves. 

The dominant note of the portrait is 
one of energy and of confident assur- 
ance, the suggestion of nervous force 
being accented by the twisting gesture 
of the little finger above the forehead. 
The carefully dishevelled hair which 
falls over the forehead, is a well-known 
phase of Whistler s habitual make-up, 
and the noted white lock is modestly 
apparent. The monocle worn in the 



case we need make no apologies for 
presenting this statue to Western criti- 
cism, for it will hold the admiration 
of all who respect the beautiful." 



right eye is so deftly painted as to 
escape casual attention. In spite of its 
transparency it is an important feature 
of the picture. The red button of the 
Legion gives a single point of relief to 
the sombre black suit of clothes. It 
draws the eye to the right of the pic- 
ture and offers an almost insensible, 
but still palpable, foil to possible over 
strain of attention by the spectator, as 
drawn mainly to the face. As much of 
the upholstery of the chair as is visible 
appears to be of shot blue and grey 
damask. The background is one of 
dark atmosphere, without detail. 

At the date of this portrait (1897) 
Whistler was sixty-three years old and 
he lived six years more (1884- 1908). 
Giovanni Boldini, the painter, of this 
portrait, is still active and a full-length 
of Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay was a 
notable exhibit of an Academy exhibi- 
tion in New York two or three years 
ago. He was born in 1845, at Ferrara, 
and was the son of a painter of reli- 
gious subjects. His first pictures 
treated subjects from Sir Walter 
Scott's "Ivanhoe." Afterspending six 
years in Florence he went to London 
in the late sixties. His pictures of 
Lady Holland and of the Duchess of 
Westminster made him famous and he 
soon gained great vogue in England as 
a portrait painter. Since 1872, he has 
lived in Paris. He is now widely noted 
for his success in portraits of ladies in 
which the occasionally restless, ca- 
pricious, vivacious, or nervously ex- 
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alted natures of his originals have 
never been surpassed, while his skill 
in representing the ruling fashions in 
dress has satisfied the most exacting 
female clients. His male portraits, as 
notably illustrated by the Whistler, 
have not been less successful. He has 
also painted horses, street scenes and 
landscapes. One of the latter, a view 
of the Seine, loaned by Mr. W. J. 
Frothingham, has been seen in the 
Brooklyn gallery for several years. 
• The reference which is made, as 
above mentioned, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell to the Boldini portrait of 
Whistler is found on p. 198 of their 
second volume and will be of interest 
here. 

"After our trial. Whistler went to 
Paris and Boldini painted his portrait, 
shown in 1900. It was done in a very 
few sittings. Mr. E. G. Kennedy, who 
went with Whistler several times says 
that Boldini's method was astonish- 
ingly sure and rapid, that Whistler 
frequently got tired of doing what he 
had made other people do all his life — 
pose— and that he used to take little 
naps. During one of these, Boldini 
made a dry point of him on a zinc 
plate. Whistler did not like it nor did 
he like any better Helleu's dry-point 
half length of him in the Boldini pose. 
Of the painting Whistler said to us, 
'They say that looks like me, but I 
hope I don't look like that ! ' It is, how- 
ever, a wonderful presentment of him 
in his very worst mood, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy remembers that he was in his 
worst mood all the while he posed. It 
is the Whistler whom the world knew 
and feared." 

The "Nation" of August 2, 1900, in 
its critique by N. N. (Mrs. Pennell) on 



the pictures of the Paris Exposition of 
1900, says of this same picture: 

" Boldini gives life itself on his can- 
vas — a likeness more exact, detail for 
detail, than any photograph, but 
painted with a vivacity, a style, a bril- 
liancy of technique quite unparalleled. 
You might be looking at Mr. Whistler's 
reflection in the glass, as he sits there, 
his right elbow on the back of his chair, 
his head resting on the. extended fin- 
gers of the hand, the other hand hold- 
ing his hat on his knee. You could 
easily imagine an arrangement of 
draperies or hangings by which the 
illusion would be as complete as in 
the old story of the painter's triumph. 
... In this sort of achievement no one 
can be compared to M. Boldini." 

It may not be quite amiss to say a 
few words of the character here 
painted, as revealed in the quoted 
biography, and to enquire whether 
that character does not appear in this 
portrait in respect to traits that are 
mentioned in the biography but that 
are not specifically mentioned in its 
description of the wonderful portrait. 
This description assures us that "it is 
a wonderful presentment of Whistler 
in his very worst mood, the Whistler 
whom the world knew and feared." 

One's first thought is certainly of 
Mephistopheles, an impression which 
is doubtless intended, and which is 
doubtless designedly heightened by 
the upper turn of the outer extremi- 
ties of the eyebrow. But to the writer 
(William H. Goodyear, Curator of Fine 
Arts in the Brooklyn Museum) and to 
others who have seen the picture in 
Brooklyn, the face still appears to be 
a very kindly one and in the Pennells' 
biography we know Whistler as a man 
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of good heart and kindly nature, in 
spite of his aversion to bores, in spite 
of his sensitive and sometimes irritable 
temper and in spite of his fondness for 
scrapping with his adverse critics. 

The Whistler of the Pennells' biog- 
raphy is, above everything else, a hard- 
working, industrious painter, and be- 
sides that an extremely lovable and 
kind-hearted man. Having convic- 
tions as to art which ran counter to 
the general practice, notions, and 
prejudices, of England in the mid- 
Victorian period, he found himself 
ignored as an artist and only valued 
as a very amusing wit, which he un- 
questionably also was. Commercial 
success was, however, easily within 
his grasp. Everything was in his favor 
excepting his willingness to paint for 
the crowd. No one doubts that he had 
the ability to change or modify his 
style. That he refused to do so was 
his true greatness, but if he had toler- 
ated the then current opinions of his 
art without protest, he would have 
been submerged and then forgotten. 
It was, however, his deliberate policy 
not to be submerged and not to be for- 
gotten in order that his art might be 
finally accepted, and to this end his 
buoyant affections of dandified cos- 
tume and of manner, his talents as a 
vigorous pamphleteer, and epistolary 
free-lance, and his wonderful genius 
as a society wit and social entertainer 
were persistently used. 

It was his policy to be "joyous," in 
other words not to be saddened by 
ridicule of his art, and he played the 
role to its limit, with the zeal of a 
gambler and the abandon of a true 
Irishman; but his real stock in trade 
was profound mastery of the technique 



of his profession, well-founded con- 
viction of his own great worth as an 
artist, and persistent industry. But 
meantime he could not sell his pic- 
tures. At the age of forty-four he was 
a bankrupt because every influential 
journal and every influential critic in 
England had scorned and ridiculed his 
art. In the Venetian period which im- 
mediately followed, he did not know 
where to turn for daily bread. His 
much quoted and best known paint- 
ing, the picture of his mother was 
finished in 1872. It was offered for 
sale in the United States in 1882, and 
shown in several American cities. No 
one could be found to pay the modest 
price of $1,200 which was asked for 
it. It was not acquired by the Luxem- 
bourg until 1 89 1, and was thus for 
twenty years on the artist's hands. 

The same dates hold for the portrait 
of Carlyle in Glasgow. Finished in 
1872, it did not find a buyer till the 
Glasgow purchase of 189 1. It was 
only after i89i,.and in consequence 
of these recognitions that Whistler 
could find a ready market for his pic- 
tures and he was then fifty-seven years 
of age. The Pennells' biography tells 
us: "The world owed him a living, 
Whistler always said, but it was not 
till 1 89 1 and 1892, that the world be- 
gan to pay off the debt." 

Boldoni certainly has not failed of 
success in suggesting the self-confi- 
dence, the self-assertion and the in- 
flexible purpose and determination 
which were necessary in this life-long 
struggle. These qualities loom power- 
fully from this portrait. Here is the 
man who has told us that, with the 
artist, "industry is not a virtue, it is 
a necessity," who dedicated the book 
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whose very title is a history of his life 
struggle, "The gentle Art of Making 
Enemies" — "to the rare few who early 
in life have rid themselves of the friend- 
ship of the many," who more than once 
engaged the bailiffs in possession of 
his house and furniture to wait on his 
guests at dinner, who was twenty- 
three thousand dollars behind the 
game (a bankrupt for ^^4,641 9s. 3d.) 
at the age of forty-four, and who did 
not conquer prosperity and fortune till 
the age of fifty-eight, who triumphed 
over the personal dislike and the criti- 
cal ridicule of every influential art critic 
in Great Britain, who rose to greatness 
from the depths of adversity and in the 
teeth of unceasing opposition. Is it any 
wonder that a trace of sadness should 
have left its mark on the Boldini por- 
trait ? The lips are smiling but the eyes 
are sad. No other modern man of note, 
excepting John Winckelmann, has had 
so picturesque, so deeply pitiful, and 
so heart-stirring a career. The Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum is fortunate in 
possessing the Whistler portrait of 
Miss Leyland, the Boldini portrait of 
Whistler and the biography by E. R. 
and J. Pennell. 

The Brooklyn Museum also is in 
receipt of the gift by the Estate of 
Eliza Herriman Griffith of a portrait 
of George Taylor, of Philadelphia, by 
Rembrandt Peale. This picture, which 
has been hung in the Gallery of Paint- 
ings by American Artists, is a fine ex- 
ample of the ingenuous and well-bred 
art for which Rembrandt Peale is dis- 
tinguished. It possesses all of the 
charm ofthe best paintings of its period. 

Rembrandt Peale was born in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1787 and 
lived until i860. He was a pupil of 



Benjamin West and a son of Charles 
Wilson Peale, for whose museum in 
Philadelphia he painted in Paris many 
portraits of European celebrities. His 
most noted picture is a portrait of 
Washington, purchased by the United 
States Senate in i832 for $2,000 and 
now hanging in the National Capitol. 
Several of Rembrandt Peak's por- 
traits may be seen in the gallery of the 
New York Historical Society. This is 
the first one to be added to the Brook- 
lyn Museum collections and it well 
represents the artist and his period in 
the history of American art. 

This Museum has purchased with 
the income ofthe Frank Benson Sher- 
man fund another American painting, 
"The Laughing Girl," by Robert 
Henri. This is an example of broad 
and evidently rapid work in brush 
painting, thoroughly successful in its 
realistic effect, without any natural- 
ism in execution. It will be both in- 
structive to the artist and to the gen- 
eral public. 

Robert Henri was a student at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
and later at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris. He won the Silver Medal at 
the Pan-American Exposition in Buf- 
falo in 1 90 1, and the Silver Medal at 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. He 
was elected an Associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1906 and 
a member in 1906. 

Mr. Charles A. Schieren has pre- 
sented to the Brooklyn Museum, of 
which he is a trustee, "A Landscape," 
by Frank De Haven, and "Venice at 
Sunset," by George H. Bogert. Like 
the Peale and the Henri these are ad- 
ditions to the Gallery of Paintings by 
American Artists. 
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THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
has been enriched by the gift from 
Florence Scott Libbey of a Gilbert 
Stuart that has been installed in the 
Maurice A. Scott gallery. It is de- 
scribed by the Museum News as Stu- 
art's splendid portrait of Sir Ashley 
Cooper, the sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Sir Ashley's grandfather was the Ash- 
ley Cooper who obtained the grant of 
the State of South Carolina which he 
proposed to develop solely in his per- 
sonal interest but for some reason 
failed to carry out his plans. The Ash- 
ley and Cooper rivers in South Caro- 
lina were named for him. The fact that 
the subject's name was Cooper and 
these other facts set down regarding 
him are mere details of no great im- 
portance. The big and interesting fact 
is that the picture is by that great, early^ 
American master, Gilbert Stuart. 

So insistent was the call to Stuart 
(from his native land that he returned 
from great successes in London and 
Paris, drawn by the simple greatness 
of George Washington and by his de- 
sire to leave his own conception of 
this great man to posterity. It is by 
these impressions of Washington, 
which hold the inevitable qualities of 
genius, that he is best known today. 

New York's lack of exhibition gal- 
leries is, of course, nothing new, but 
it is not surprising that the city's or 
citizens' lack of enterprise in this re- 
spect should be the cause of unfavor- 
able comment elsewhere. Writing of 
the coming of the Scandinavian exhi- 
bition to Toledo, George W. Stevens, 
Director of the Toledo Musuem of 
Art says : "This collection will be ex- 
hibited in five cities commencing with 
New York and then proceeding to 



Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago and Boston. 
Thousands will have the opportunity 
to enjoy free admission to this exhibit 
when it is at our museum, while New 
York, with all its wealth, is not able 
to afford its citizens such a privilege. 
The New York Sun of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 17, in a four column article on the 
Scandinavian exhibit, says: ' New York 
will be the only place in which the 
public must pay for admittance to the 
exhibition, another argument in favor 
of a United Arts Building for this city.' 

"The City of New York devotes 
large sums each year to the cause of 
art, sums running well up into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and yet 
it has no place wherein to house an 
exhibition such as the one above men- 
tioned, where free admission can be 
accorded to the citizens. The Toledo 
Musuem,with no municipal aid, seems 
able to do better for its art loving pub- 
lic. That the members of our institu- 
tion are able to do so much for the city 
at large by the payment of an incon- 
siderable annual due should be most 
gratifying, for in no other city in the 
country is so much accomplished by 
such a comparatively small outlay." 

The Maecenas of the Toledo Mu- 
seum is its President, Edward D. Lib- 
bey, himself a connoisseur and collec- 
tor and a liberal donor to the institu- 
tion. He has recently presented it with 
a collection of Japanese sword-guards 
and ornaments that contains over two 
hundred beautiful examples of the 
work of the greatest Japanese masters 
in metal. "Aesthetically, the Japanese 
are cultured to a degree far beyond our 
western standards," says Stewart Dick 
in "Arts and Crafts of Old Japan." 
"Their arts are full of beauties often 
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too refined for our comprehension." 
Rich and poor in Japan understand, 
love and produce only beauty in art. 
In their homes and on their persons 
custom requires but few ornaments, 
but these few are of the highest possi- 
ble artistic quality. From the 14th 
century until 1868, when the wearing 
of swords was prohibited, the artistic 
ingenuity of the Japanese was ex- 
pended upon the sword and its vari- 
ous parts. 

The Tsuba, or guard, is a flat plate 
of metal usually circular or sHghtly 
elliptical in form and varying in size 
from three to four inches in diameter. 
It usually contains three openings ; the 
central one, wedge-shaped, through 
.which the blade passes and two other 
smaller openings one on each side 
to allow for the passage of the Kozuka 
and Kogai (small knives) to their sheath s 
in the side of the scabbard. Here there- 
fore is a small surface broken by three 
apertures uncompromising in shape 
and position, and yet upon such a sur- 
face and under such restrictions as 
exist, the Japanese create designs mar- 
velous in their conception and execu- 
tion. The Toledo collection contains 
important examples by members of 

THE JOHN HERRON ART IN- 
STITUTE, IndianapoHs, will have on 
exhibition until February 3rd, a col- 
lection of oil paintings by American 
artists — the twenty-eighth annual ex- 
hibition held under the auspices of the 
Art Association of Indianapolis. There 
are eighty-nine pictures and the artists 
represented number seventy-eight. 
Some are loans from the Art Institute 
of Chicago; the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis ; the Detroit Museum of Art ; the 



the greatest schools and families of 
metal workers from the 14th century 
to the middle of the 19th century. 

Mr. Libbey has also presented to the 
Museum the fine canvas "Twilight" 
by Elizabeth Nourse, who is an Ohio 
painter born in Cincinnati. Her paint- 
ing in the Toledo Museum is a most 
interesting problem in color harmony. 
A blue twilight coming in through an 
unseen window crosses the warm 
orange glow of an oil lamp on the 
quaint old bureau ; the play of these 
two qualities of light on the mother 
and child has been observed and set 
down in a masterful manner. Of this 
picture "Art and Progress" well said 
that "it is quietly painted with no 
apparent striving for effect toward 
dramatic expression. The subject, fur- 
thermore, is plainly ordinary. But the 
emotion it excites is by no means com- 
mon." 

Among other gifts to this Museum 
are Ben Foster's "Early Moonhght," 
presented by Charlotte Scott Chapin; 
Stephen Parrish's "The Break-Up of 
Winter," the gift of Mrs. Rose Mil- 
mine Parsons; and of "Snow Clad 
Fields" by George Gardner Symons, 
donated by Florence Scott Libbey. 

Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; and the 
Toledo Museum of Art. 

The artists represented are J. Otis 
Adams, John W. Alexander, Cecelia 
Beaux, Frank W. Benson, Louis 
Betts, Frank A. Bicknell, Charles Bit- 
tinger, John E. Bundy, Isaac H. 
Caliga, Emil Carlsen, Ettore Caser, 
RalphW.Clarkson, William A. Coffin, 
Lucy S. Conant, Colin Campbell 
Cooper, E. Irving Couse, Charles S. 
Curran, Charles H. Davis, Joseph De 
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Camp, T. W. Dewing, Paul Dough- 
erty, Arthur "W. Dow, Charles Warren 
Eaton, John J. Enneking, Hallie Cam- 
plin Fenton, William Forsyth, Lillian 
Genth, Philip L. Hale, Birge Harrison, 
Childe Hassam, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Mary B. Hazelton, Charles E. 
Heil, Wilson Irvine, Francis C. Jones, 
Bolton Jones, William Sergeant Ken- 
dall, Louis Kronberg, Mary Fairchild 
Low, Lewis H. Meakin, F. Luis Mora, 
Hermann Dudley Murphy, J. Francis 
Murphy, Robert H. Nisbet, Maria Dan- 
forth Page, William M. Paxton, Ed^ 
ward H. Potthast. Marion Powers, 
Edward W. Redfield, William Ritschel, 
Elizabeth Wentworth Roberts, Ed- 
ward F. Rook, Charles Rosen, Albert 
H. Schmidt, Carl Schmitt, William E. 
Scott, Susan Watkins Serpell, George 
W. Sotter, Otto Stark, Theodore C. 
Steele, Gardner Symons, Edmund C. 
Tarbell, Leslie P. Thompson, Gio- 
vanni Battista Troccoli, John H. 
Twachtman, Margaret Fuller Tyng, 
Mary Van Der Veer, Everett L.Warner, 
J.Alden Weir, William Wendt, George 
Wetherbee, Clifton A. Wheeler, Al- 
mon C. Whiting, A. A. Wigand, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, Irving R. Wills, 
Frederick Ballard Williams, Charles 
Morris Young. 

Preceding this exhibition was.one of 
small bronzes by American sculptors. 
This collection was formed by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society under the au- 
spices of the Art Society of Pittsburgh. 

The exhibitors were Herbert Adams, 
Robert I. Aitken, Lillian Baer, Caro- 
line P. Ball, Chester Beach, Karl Bit- 
ter, Solon A. Borglum, Victor D. 
Brenner, Beniamino Bufano, Edith W. 
Burroughs, A. Stirling Calder, M. V. 
Musselman Carr, Nessa Cohen, Gail 



S.Corbett, Martha J. Cornwell, Henri 
Crenier, Cyrus E. Dallin, Abastenia 
St. L. Eberle, Louisa Eyre, Daniel C. 
French, Harriet W. Frismuth, Frances 
Grimes, Charles R. Harley, J. Scott 
Hartley, Austin Hays, Elsie W. Her- 
ing, Henry Hering, Malvina Hoffman, 
Charles E. Humphries, Anna V. Hyatt, 
Grace M . Johnson, Isidore Konti, Anna 
C. Ladd, Berenice F. Langton, Evelyn 
B. Longman, Charles A. Lopez, Au^ 
gustus Lukeman, William W. Mclnr 
tosh, Frederick Macmonnies, Carol 
Brooks Macneil, Hermon A. Macneil, 
E. McCarten, R. Tait McKenzie, Adol- 
pho de Nesti, Allen Newman, Bela L. 
Pratt, A. Phimister Proctor, Arthur 
Putnam, Edmond T. Quinn, Lucy 
Richards, F. G. R. Roth, C. C. Rum- 
sey, Charles M. Russiell, Victor D. 
Salvatore, Louis Saint-Gaudens, Janet 
Scudder, Lindsey Morris Sterling, Bes- 
sie Potter Vonnoh, A. A. Weinman, B. 
Wills, Mahonri Young. 

These look like mere lists of names^ 
but they have much more significance. 
For in these exhibitions is the work of 
representative American painters and 
sculptors. These pictures and bronzes 
probably will be shown in several other 
cities before the exhibition disbands. 
Interesting art events, concerned with 
the work of American artists, are of 
frequent occurrence in cities other 
than new York. The Metropolis has 
a great Art Museum and many art 
organizations, but practically no gal- 
leries save those in constant requisi- 
tion for the exhibitions of the various 
societies, and even those galleries offer 
but inadequate space. As for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art it lacks 
room for its own possessions let alone 
for exhibitions from outside.- 



